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F I thought that I might come and try to explain to you how important for artists, and 
especially for architects, would be full protection for their works, and possession of all 
- the rights which should belong to them for the works they have created, it is not 
that I supposed that copyright would be unknown to you; nor that you could be in doubt as 
to its utility for artists in general; nor that you could deem architects to be the only artists 
undeserving of copyright on their works. I am sure that you are familiar with this question, 
and that we shall readily agree upon the consequences as well as upon the utility of such a 
right, when granted to architects. 

[ had the honour to meet your distinguished President at the fourth International 
Congress of Architects at Brussels, and I felt a very sincere pleasure in expatiating upon 
the skill with which he practised the art in which he has obtained go illustrious a fame. 
[ have been so affected, too, by his kindness, that I must beg bim at once to accept my 
cordial greetings. I had also the pleasure last year in London of meeting Professor Kerr (of 
whom I have read a very interesting book, The Consulting Architect) and Mr. Spiers; and I 
remember the interesting talk I had with thei, that gave me the idea of reading this Paper. 

In the first place, I shall try to give you an idea as to the state of public opinion con- 
cerning the question in some countries of Europe, and especially in France and Belgium. 
I am sure that when you know that architects, in the greater part of Europe, enjoy this 
right, and that others keenly desire to possess it, you will be convinced that it is of the 
greatest importance for your profession to have the same privileges, and to share the same 
aspirations. Unity in the protection of your art is the best means to its development and its 
triumph. 

That architecture is an art I shall not try to prove to you. It is a proposition that 
nobody will gainsay. From the remotest antiquity it has been a wonderful art, to which 
humanity has owed its first sense of the Ideal and the Beautiful; for I think (and I do not 
doubt that you agree with me) that architecture was the first art revealed to mankind, 
and that in the beginning it united in its manifestations painting and sculpture, both con- 
nected with the decoration of monuments. What we can also assert is, that for a very long 
time architects, like other artists, and also writers, did not think of claiming copyright in 
their works. But this is not a reason against the right. It has been observed with much 
aptness that as long as men had not discovered a practical way of mechanically producing 
numerous copies of a work, copyright was in fact a right of very small importance, whose 
possession, if conceived, was not sought for, being in fact of no noticeable advantage. I 
could easily show you that in antiquity—in Greece as well as in Rome—authors thought 
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of their glory, and were resolutely decided to claim it for their works. Virgil speaks of 
plagiarists, and despises their audacity; Horace has expressed in his Odes his pride and 


pleasure in the judgment that posterity would pass on his works. Authors in those times 
realised perfectly well the importance of the right of maintaining their name on their works, 
looking at it as the mark of their personality, the consecration of their repute, and even of 
their glory. One of your French brethren, well known to many of you, M. Charles Lucas, 
in a note sent to the Literary and Artistic Congress, held in Milan in 1892, clearly pointed 
t remote antiquity architects had been in the habit of putting 


out the fact that from the mos 
their names on the monuments they erected ; and, if not their names, had frequently left a 


trace of their personality clear enough to be considered as a signature. So M. Charles Lucas 
mentions the statues of very ancient architects set in the monuments built after their draw- 
ings, instancing, in ancient Chaldea, that of Goudea as the sometime priest, governor of a 
provinee, and architect of the Tello’s palace, more than 3,000 years b.c.; in Egypt, in the 
time of Rameses II., that of Baken-Khonsou, high priest of Ammon, and architect of the 
Thebes Palace (1500 n.c.).. In Greece it often happened that the monument was called by the 
name of its architect, as the Agora of Hippodamos in the Pireus, or the portico of Agnaptos 
in Olympia. 

He mentioned also, in a very similar way, the tombs of some architects in very ancient 
cathedrals, and even in some newly restored ones, as the tombs of Robert de Luzarches, 
Thomas and Regnault de Cormont, architects of the Cathedral of Amiens; that of Libergier 
in the Cathedral of Reims; that of Pierre de Montreuil, in Saint-Germain-des-Prés in Paris, 
and of Matthew Fernandez in the Cathedral of Bathala, Portugal; and in recent times the 
inscription set in Canterbury Cathedral in memory of one of your brethren, George Austin. 

To the same purpose, M. Charles Lucas indicated that the busts or the statues of 


many architects were set in conspicuous places in their important buildings—as the statues of 
Bachelier in the Capitole at Toulouse; of Louis in the great theatre of Bordeaux ; the busts 


of Felix Duban in the Keole des Beaux-Arts; of Henri Labrouste in the Sainte-Genevieve 
Library: of Louis Duc in the Palais de Justice, and of Theodore Ballu at the Hotel de Ville ; 
and here in London, in the Houses of Parliament, the statue of Sir Charles Barry, one of 


your most distinguished architects of modern times, and even in the new Law Courts, the 
monument erected to the memory of George Edmund Street. Such monuments, statues, 
busts, or tombs, are very exactly demonstrated by your learned Hon. Corr. Member to be 
the acknowledgment of those artists as authors. Hence you may see that from the earliest 


times such a consecration has been granted to architects. 
[t is with great satisfaction that I can inform you that, in England, many years before 


such a thing happened in any other European country, laws had been promulgated for the 
protection of artists and authors. But, although authors were quite aware of their right over 
their works, without any legal acknowledgment of that right till printing had been discovered, 
we shall not see painters or sculptors claiming protection before engraving had been improved, 
and had become an easy process of reproduction. The publication of the designs of architects 
have been, until quite recently, very expensive. So has that of drawings made from buildings, 
which are but a reproduction, the ground, of the designs. So that only a few monographs of 
very important buildings, or the complete works of a few very great architects, were published ; 
and even such works were issued at a high price, or in limited numbers, if compared with the 
number of pictures or sculptures now reproduced and the low price of the common repro- 
ductions. But a cautious observer may see that very important advances have been made 
in recent vears. And I might name magazines, art reviews, and especially architectural 


periodicals, which contain numerous engravings and plates made by photographie processes, 
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which reproduce drawings of architects and views of monuments. I need not quote their 
names or titles, they are present to your memory; but I may add that it is in England 
that they were for the first time done better and at a cheaper price. Hence the hour is not 
far from us when it will be easy for an architect to give a full reproduction of the works he 
likes most in his complete work, or to show the full reproduction of the buildings he likes 
the best to remember. As soon as it is known that the reproduction of an architectural work 
is practicable and inexpensive, many will be anxious about the copyright, and, for the sake of 
their own memory, their consideration, or even their glory, will strive to secure the preserva- 
tion of their drawings and the guarantee of their authorship. I shall try to show you how 
such a wish may find a basis in the law. 

But let me assure you, as I am only a foreigner among you, that I will avoid all criticism 
of the law of your country; nor will I presume to explain to you what part of such and such 
a bill or law, and what paragraph you should claim for your protection. I am sure that you 
know your own law better than I do, and that the Royal Institute has lawyers quite able 
to show you the right way to the protection you deserve. However, let me tell you that in 
your laws there are some which speak of architecture, and protect the artist who shall invent 
or design, engrave, etch, or work in mezzotinto or chiaroscuro, or from his own work, design, 
or invention, shall cause or procure to be designed, engraved, etched, or worked in mezzotinto 
or chiaro, any print of any architecture or plan; and which grant to the lithographer the same 
protection as to the engraver, and to lithography the same protection as to an etching of the 
same subject. [| cannot think that architects would be unprotected if they would claim the 
protection mentioned in such laws.* Perhaps you will be astonished that it is only in that 
form that I can express my conviction as to your copyright —more I cannot tell you; for when 
[ had the opportunity of talking with a few distinguished members of your profession, who 
did me the honour of welcoming me so kindly last year, they did not seem to place much 
contidence in their copyright. 

You know, I believe, that after congresses had been held by the International Literary 
and Artistic Association in some towns of Europe, in which the desire had been expressed by 
many men prominent in literature and art for a unification of the various legislative measures 
relating to copyright, a diplomatic meeting was held in Berne, in 1886, and a convention 
agreed upon between the most important nations in the world, among which were Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Spain, Belgium, Germany. ‘The Convention, in its fourth paragraph, 
eranted copyright to books, etchings, and other literary works; to dramatic and dramatico- 
musical works, and musical compositions without words: to drawings and works of painting 
and sculpture ; to engravings, prints taken by lithography, and illustrations; to geographical 
maps, plans, sketches, and plastic works relating to geography, topography, architecture, and 
sciences in general; and finally to whatsoever production belonging to literature, science, and 
art, that could be published by any process of printing or reproduction. As you may have 
noticed, architecture was named among the branches of literature, art, and science protected ; 
but it was very illogically placed between topography and sciences in general. Of course, a 
more reasonable place would have been among the works of painting, sculpture, and engraving. 
The naming of it, however, is the most important point. 

But some of the nations which are bound by the Convention do not fully protect archi- 
tecture in their laws; and among them Germany. By its law of 1870, forty-third paragraph, 
the German architects are protected against piracy, for their drawings not published, or when 
published in a book ; and by the law of 1876, third paragraph, architecture is excluded from 

* See Stat. Revis. Vol. II.: Geo. I. to Geo. III. 1714-  VIII.: 10 & 11 Vict., 15 & 16 Vict. 1847-52, p. 1028, 
1800, p. 369, ch. xxviii., par. I.; p. 501-2, ch. lviii—Vol. par. 14. 
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protection, in so far as buildings are concerned. Hence it happens that, in the German law, 
as long as an architect has not reproduced in a building the designs he has drawn for 
the purpose of making them into buildings, he is protected and enjoys copyright; but as 
goon as he has erected a building on these plans, he loses his right. I fear that such a resuit 
will cause architects who are lovers of art to lose courage. 
But also, if any architect who has made his plans and drawings in a country where 
he has full copyright has occasion to erect a building in Germany, as it is impossible for 
him to have more right than the German architects could have, he will not be protected in 
Germany, though he will have full protection in his own country. Also, it follows that, 
if a German architect comes to a country where architecture is fully protected, and 
builds there, he will not be protected like the architects of the country in which he builds, 
for he cannot have, out of his country, more right than he has in it, if the law in this other 
country, as in France, gives to foreigners the right which architects enjoy in France, provided 
that they are protected for the same purpose in their native country. Such being the situa- 
tion, not only German architects, but the architects of other countries, such as France and 
Belgium, at the time when the Berne Convention was to be revised by a diplomatic conference 
held in Paris in 1896, thought it wise to ask the different delegates of the nations bound to the 
Convention to amend its fourth paragraph by putting architecture in its right place, near 
painting and sculpture, and to declare that copyright was granted to architects against any 
piracy of their drawings as well as of their buildings. The delegates of the majority of the 
countries agreed, but the opposition of the German delegates prevented any improvement. At 
the same time, one of the delegates of Great Britain declared that he could not agree either, as 
architecture was not protected by his law, except with respect to drawings and plans. Whether 
this be true or not I cannot determine. Itis for you and your lawyers to elucidate the question. 
If by mischance it be true, let me tell you what efforts have been made across the 
Channel to repair this injury. I have already spoken of the International Literary and Artistic 
Association, which was inaugurated in Paris in the year 1878, under the distinguished presidency 
of Victor Hugo, and among whose honorary presidents are the illustrious painter W. Bouguereau 
and the celebrated musician M. Massenet ; in Italy, Giovanni Visconti Venosta ; in Spain, Nunez 
de Arce ; in Switzerland, Numa Droz ; and whose present president is Me. E. Pouillet, ancien 
Batonnier of the Ordre des Avocats de Paris, one of the most important legal authorities on 
copyright in Europe. This Association has made the greatest efforts to get full protection for 
architecture, and in many Congresses held by the Association all through Europe, from 1880 
(Madrid) to 1897 (Monaco), it has been asserted in many resolutions that architects ought 
to be protected by the same means as other artists, for they have the same right as they to 
copyright ; and at the same time, at the International Congresses of Architects held in Paris 
(1867-1878-1889), and, lastly, in Brussels (1897), resolutions were passed; also at the 
National Congress of French Architects, in 1894, at Lyons; at the Annual Meeting of 
members of the Societe Centrale d’Architecture de Belgique, in 1893; and in the Eleventh 
Session of the Federazione delle Societa Italiane degli Ingegneri ed Architetti, which was held 
in Genoa in 1896. So you may see what strenuous efforts have been made, both by the 
International Literary and Artistic Association, and by different Societies of Architects. 
Surely you deserve to succeed ; and that is my most sincere wish.* 
And then, would it be true or not to say that your law does not protect architecture, or 


Another diplomatic conference will take place in the Société Centrale des Architectes and the Caisse de 
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rather the buildings of architects ? Let me tell you what copyright is, and for what reasons 
you ought to keep it if you have it or earn it. 

Copyright is the privilege of the artist, as of authors in general, of reproducing his work 
by any means—by printing, engraving, etching, or by any other process, like lithography, or 
by any sort of photographic printing, or by photography directly, or by any of the processes 
connected with the sraphie or plastic arts, or by making it public in any way for exhibition. 
Nobody, without the author’s consent, can reproduce or publish his work or any part of it 
during the time for which the right is granted by law. After that time the right has lapsed ; 
from that moment everybody can copy or reproduce the work, but not before. 

It is important to notice that the greater part of the laws in the world make no difference 
between executed works, whether they be by men of genius or only by men of talent, or by mean 
and simple draughtsmen and writers. Genius is not required ; genuineness is the sole condi 
tion. So authors of popular songs can be protected as well as Byron, Walter Scott, Wordsworth, 
or Tennyson; engravers are protected whether they have worked for tailors and milliners, or 
have reproduced a picture by Landseer, Millais, or Alma Tadema. For it has been laid down 
in the Berne Convention that works should be protected without any regard to their import- 
ance. Presently I will show you bow judiciously this rule has been laid down in judgments 
which have been delivered in France and Belgium, according to the principles of the French 
law of 1793, or the new one now in force in Belgium since 1886. 

What has been granted to artists in general, and what painters, sculptors, designers, and 
engravers of every kind are in undisputed enjoyment of, is it reasonable to refuse to archi- 
tects? As we agreed, a few moments ago, that architecture was an art, 1 need merely say 
that architects draw like other artists; they have the same tools, pencils, brushes, and 
colours; the same ways of expressing their ideas on paper, the same rules of composition, 
and of harmony in the composition. Like painters and sculptors, they use colour and form. 
So you would be extremely surprised if there were a difference between their drawings and 
yours. Copyright is the right of reproducing a work which is called the original, or a part of 
the original. For if a painter has drawn a triptych, and if the three pictures are gathered in 
one frame, they are protected as well united as singly. For the same reason it would not be 
possible to copy a figure from a frieze or a bas-relief, any more than it would be to copy the 
whole work. Also, it is as impossible, without the author’s sanction, to copy a work from a 
reproduction, as from the original. Hence, if the means of expressing his ideas are the same 
for the architect as. for other artists, if the rules are the same, if when the artist has got his 
copyright, his full work and every part of it are protected, do you think that artists, painters, 
and sculptors ought to do what is new in order to obtain copyright ? We may answer “no,” 
with assurance, if by what is new you mean something that has never been expressed before. 

They may be protected with respect to a picture or a group of statuary, showing Adam 
and Eve in Paradise, though for many centuries this subject has been continually treated. 
‘The same applies to any work dealing with subjects from Sacred History or Ancient Mythology. 
So what is asked from artists? Merely to be genuine; to have, in expressing their subject, a 
personal note, no matter how many times the subject has been painted, or carved on wood or on 
stone, even in marble. Sculptors and painters, however, cannot change human features, human 
sestures, dresses, attitudes which are identified with particular emotions ; and yet they are 
protected without dispute, every time that it is apparent that they have worked individually 
on the subject that they have chosen. 

Is there any difficulty in applying such a criterion to architecture? For my part, I see 
none. And, to give you my opinion in a right way, I will translate here a few lines of the 
judgments I have referred to above. The first I met with isa French one. It was delivered 
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in 1855 (April 30th) by the Tribunal de Premiere Instance de la Seine, and was confirmed 
by the Cour d’Appel de Paris (5th June 1855). The judges held that ‘‘ copyright is granted 
to every work that comes within the sphere of art, and that the work of an architect in 
some cases, according to its scope of thought and the merit of its execution, may be, and 
ought to be, considered as a work of art.’’ In another judgment, from the Tribunal de Com- 
merce of Litge, confirmed by the Cour d’Appel of the same city, delivered in 1883, at a 
time when the French law of 1793 was applied in Belgium, the judges held that “it was just 
to distinguish, in the architectural profession, work which is drawn for ordinary purposes and 
comes directly from the common teaching of all schools and academies, and work which is 
the result of special studies, exceptional science, and which, for that reason, wears a marked 
character of individuality ; that a production of that kind was evidently a creation, and that 
such a creation, when coming within the sphere of the Fine Arts, was without any doubt pro- 
tected by copyright.” 

Though such judgments were strongly affirmative, the criterion was not sufficiently 
exact. It was defined much more clearly in the last judgment that I will quote, delivered in 
Antwerp on the 25th October 1893. The judges held that ‘in order to be considered as 
author of a protected work, it is not necessary for the artist to produce a work entirely ori- 
ginal, all of whose parts have been created and combined hy himself ; but that the man shall 
be considered as the author, who has composed and traced a drawing and a plan, and has 
added his share of individuality to elements gathered from works whose copyright is out ; that 
itis, indeed, the gathering together of various elements in a certain way that makes of such a 
work an original work, an artistic creation according to law, and that it is such a work the 
law protects. That it is of no importance that the different parts composing the monument 
designed by the applicant have been known before ; the gathering together of those parts, their 
arrangement in a new special order, being only to be considered. That this is the only thing, 
in fact, which constitutes the result of the intellectual activity of the author, his personal and 
artistic mark, and consequently the individuality of the work considered.” 

Such a decision has a very great interest, and you will readily perceive that it is such a 
personal effort that is duly protected by copyright; and we will but say again, that for the 
very same reasons are writers protected. For are they obliged to discover new words, new 
ideas? If so, it would be very difficult, if not impossible, for the most gifted writer to be 
protected. It is only asked from them to write about what they see or think with usual 
words, only under the condition that they will think for themselves, and not copy other 
writers. Ican see no reason why the same right, under the same conditions of genuineness, 
should not be given to architects 

And about patents, are they granted only to people who discover quite new things, like 
the phonograph or the telephone? Of course not; a patent is granted even to people who 
have taken parts of anterior patents, whose right is out, and have combined them in a new 
manner in order to get a new result. In art, as well as in architecture, we say a new sensa- 
tion, a new feeling; and what is so just in other domains of art, and in literature, will seem 
to you as just, for the same reasons, with respect to architecture. Perhaps it may interest 
you to know by what arguments such protection has been refused to architects in Germany 
and contested with them in other countries. For, in German law, there is a special principle 
which I cannot findin yours. In Germany, the legislator thought that ina building too large 
a share, in regard to art or idea, was given to raw materials. Perhaps you will be surprised 
that the quantity of stones, bricks, or marble employed should be taken into consideration. I 
suppose that the legislator had forgotten that a small chapel or a funeral monument may 
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contain more art than a whole cathedral, and that the question of quantity was not considered 
when judging a work of art. 

Some people hold that an architect could not be protected, since he builds his monuments 
in open squares or along the streets, with their frontages publicly in the view of passers by. 
But such people agree, on the other hand, that an architect deserves protection for such parts 
as are not seen from squares or streets. Such a proposal has a bad beginning, but ends well. 
Then, if we observe to such people that the same argument would deprive a sculptor of 
protection whose statue was placed in a public square, or in any private one where it could be 
freely seen through iron railings, but would be obliged to grant him protection if the statue 
was hidden by boughs and trees growing in the square, what could they answer ? 

In such a way, an architect would be protected for the inner frontage of his building, in 
the yards, and for the decorative parts in the house, rooms, and staircases, as obtains in 
the Mexican law. But, in such a system, what could be thought of its application to the 
Oriental style, in which you know that external frontages are quite bare, and inner frontages 
and courtyards alone richly decorated ? Or in the Renaissance style, in which the same 
arrangement is as often employed ? 

Others have thought that an architect, being necessarily obliged to think primarily of 
housing his client, of procuring him a shelter, before thinking about art and decoration, is not 
as free to follow his own ideas as a painter or a sculptor. Again, if pictures are intended 
for other uses than wall decoration, if they are painted on some useful thing, as on those 
wonderful Italian clothes-chests, so delicately painted, carved, and gilded in the time of the 
quattrocento painters, which you can marvel at in the South Kensington Museum, such 
people would be driven to conclude that pictured boxes like these, for instance, are but 
boxes, and the copyright of the artist would be lost for having painted his picture on a piece 
of furniture. And in sculpture (if it be admitted that the uselessness of things of art is the 
basis of copyright) the wonderful ‘‘ Canephora ”’ at the Erechtheion near the Parthenon, would 
not deserve copyright, because they are pillars or columns as well as statues. And also 
Benvenuto Cellini would have been deprived of his copyright for his marvellous figures 
chiselled in iron or gold, if he had worked on a breast-plate or a helmet, which would protect 
or cover its owner. ‘The argument will not hold water. 

Others have considered that an architect cannot carry out his work single-handed ; that 
he is obliged to use associates in his building, such as workmen to cut the stones, or carve 
the wood, or paint the walls, the ceilings, \c., and thus that he is not the sole author. 
But if this argument be sound, what is the case with the musician? He also has associates, 
and when he had composed a score, he would get no copyright because he could not play the 
whole orchestra at once. But such an objection with regard to a musician has never been 
thought of. I do not see any reason for it applying solely to an architect. 

There being no sound reason, therefore, for denying copyright to an architect, you may 
care to know how it will belong to him, when he has built for his client. This is a very 
important part of the question. 

We have already said that the architect makes his designs, and agrees with his client for 
a reproduction of them, on the site belonging to or leased by the client. Those plans, elevations, 
sections, drawings, &c¢., of the exterior and inner fronts, and of the decorative parts of the 
fronts, and of the rooms and staircases, all put together, could be expressed by the words, 
“the drawings of architecture.” Thus put together they represent the original work of the 
architect; complete, they are sufficient to give another architect the means of making the 
supposing the architect-author becomes ill or dies. Now, what would the client 
ives orders for a building? The use of it, the possession of it, with the 
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pleasure of its beauty if the building have artistic qualities. But does he ever think of repro- 
ducing his home in any way by engraving or photography? We can assert no, without any 
hesitation. Most frequently he would not know what would be the best way of reproducing 
the different aspects of the building, or of choosing the right engraver, or the right artistic 
point of view. In my opinion nobody but the architect is interested and able to decide on 


such a point. 

Let us see what happens as regards copyright in sculpture and music. When anybody 
buys a bronze or marble statue, or an opera score, he never thinks of reproducing in bronze 
or in marble the statue he has bought, or of giving public concerts when playing his score ; 
everybody knows and agrees that he has bought the pleasure of looking at the statue, or 
of playing the score for himself at home, and nothing more. So what is admitted in the case 
of sculpture and music, without difficulty might well be admitted in the case of architecture. 
The owner will use the building as completely as the statue, he will have the right to enjoy 
it, to destroy it, or to sell it, without any care for the copyright. And I cannot see of what he 
would be deprived, if the house were engraved or photographed in any way: for, in similar manner, 
the statues may be possessed by other people who put them in their drawing-room and enjoy 
their beauty. It is necessary to say that if a client wished to have the right of reproducing his 
building by engraving or any other process, the architect would agree without any difficulty, 
and for such an authorisation he would ask a free remuneration; in the same way the 
architect might agree that the building should never be reproduced. But, in such cases, the 
architect knows what right he gives to his client, and can make whatever terms he likes, so 
as to let the client reproduce only if he (the architect) agrees with the engraver or gives him 
his directions. Such a result is just, according to the interest of art, and the protection of 
the respect and self-esteem of the author. In making his reproductions the architect 
naturally would never trouble the owner by coming into his house either to take measure- 
ments or for any other purpose. Like the painter or the sculptor, the architect, in order to 
exercise his copyright, will do the reproduction after his own drawings, or the photographs he 
may have obtained before delivering the building to its owner. I maintain that there is no 
difference between architects and other artists, and what I would grant to architects has for 
many years been readily granted to painters and sculptors. Hence I say that the architect 
is not obliged to give to his client his original drawings; he has but to give to him copies of 
the drawings or plans that may be of future use to his client. In this way I hope I give 
satisfaction to Professor Kerr, who, in his interesting book, admits that the architect ought 
to deliver to his client drawings of the concealed or inaccessible parts of the building. As 
the architect has only to deliver reproductions of his drawings, be they copies of his 
drawings or the building which is a reproduction of them, there is no difficulty about his 
keeping the originals in his possession. 

And if the architect delivers only copies of his drawings, I think that it will be a warning 
to his client that he intends to keep the copyright for himself. Thus the architect would be 
prudent to put on every copy that he delivers to his employer an indication that he has 
drawn it as a copy, before putting thereon his signature and the date of delivery. Conse- 
quently, if the employer has treated with the architect only for a reproduction of his drawing, 
i.e. the building, he cannot have any right to repeat the building at any other time, on any 
other site. For it is of great importance to remember that the fees which have been given 
to the architect are given only for a reproduction, as they are calculated on the expense 
of the building. A new building being a reduplication of the expense, it is a matter of 
elementary justice that the architect should not be deprived of his percentages thereon, 
without his specially expressed consent. Even in the case of the client asking for drawings, 
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so that he may order a reproduction to be executed on another site by another architect— 
which may happen if the building is to be erected far from the architect-author’s home, 
or when he is ill, or has died—the rule will receive its just and true application. The charges 
of the architect-author being calculated on the estimate of the building, any repetition of the 
building would give to the author the right of claiming new fees. But since there would 
be no security for an architect, if he had to make a claim for his new fees only when he 
knows that the building has been repeated; and since it is just that the employer should 
be obliged to warn the architect before repeating the building, we must conclude that the 
client ought to obtain from the architect-author permission to repeat the building, for we 
have agreed that any reproduction of the original work was to be allowed by the author in 
possession of the copyright. By the same rule, we can assert that the client has not the 
right to allow his relations or friends to repeat the building on their own grounds, even if he 
does so gratuitously. For he cannot grant to others what he cannot do for himself; this 
is a principle of justice in any law. As we have seen that the architect may keep his original 
drawings, there is no objection to his right of signing them. The signature is the guarantee 
of his authorship. By signing them he assumes the respensibility of what may be bad or 
wrong in his work, but also he keeps all the merit or glory that could come to him in future 
from the value of his work. This is a very important part of copyright. 

Just as he may sign his work, so can he prevent anybody from putting another signature 
than his own to his work, or his work from being reproduced without mention of his name as 
author. As regards the drawings, it will be always easy to grant him such a right; as we 
have seen, he has them in his possession, having delivered to his client only copies of his 
original drawings, and in principle we have agreed that he has delivered to his client a 
building. But, as regards the buildings, perhaps it will seem to you very difficult for the 
signature of the architect-author to be for ever kept in front cr on any part of the building. 
This is natural; but if you assume that buildings are mere reproductions, the important 
thing will be that the signature is assured, and is placed on the original drawings, as well 
as on any engravings or other prints or photographs made of them. You may also notice 
that the architect will be glad to ask for the suppression of his signature as soon as the 
owner of the building may have changed or injured the building by adding to it or destroying 
any important features. Hence I think that it is not of great importance that some judges 
in various countries of Europe have held that it was not possible to consider, as a part 
of the architect’s copyright, the right of forbidding the owner to destroy the stone on which 
the architect may have cut his signature. This liability could not exist without a special 
condition in the contract between architect and client. 

Though it has been decided in favour of painters and sculptors that their works may not 
be exhibited if their signatures have been destroyed by the owners of pictures or pieces of 
sculpture so damaged, and as it is a matter of fact that in some cases it would be more to the 
interests of architects not to be indicated as authors of buildings half destroyed and rebuilt 
with dubious taste, we have but to consider that it is possible to ask the owner to keep the 
signature as long as the building is safe. As the most important point is that an architect 
can always print reproductions of his drawings under his own name, and that no objection 
has ever been made to this right, we have but to hope that, according to the progress of 
science, it may soon happen that the reproduction of the original drawings of an architect 
may be bought at little or no cost, and be often used. Consequently, it is no more possible 
for the client to have prints or photographs of his building without the architect’s consent 
than to rebuild it on another site. 

I may also briefly state to you that there is no difference between private buildings 
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and public ones, even when they are built for the use of state, municipal, or government 
services. States and municipalities are only bodies composed of single people, and those 
entities can have no more rights than the people who compose them. But it might be good 
for the general education of the nation and for professional teaching, if students could draw 
from your works, when erected jor public use, on the condition that copyists should get no 
right or pecuniary profit from their drawings without the author’s consent, and also that 
in no case should they show or exhibit their drawings without conspicuously attaching the 
indication of the author’s name. Such a right has been granted to authors without 
opposition ; no one can quote any part of their works without indicating the author's name 
and the title of the work from which the quotation is taken. With regard to your works, 
[ am sure that you would know if a work is genuine enough to deserve the copyright, 
just as vou know the difference between Greek, Roman, Egyptian, or Indian monuments ; 
and as we have found a sure and practical criterion, it will be only a question of fact 
to determine what works may be protected. In the matter of patents, it is no more difficult 
iestion; and as right is granted 


than in architecture or any other art to answer such a q 
in the case of patents, I cannot see why it should not be granted in the case of Architecture. 

It occurs to me that when architects perce ive that they can work and create for their own 
profit, and have reward for their pains and efforts, they will strive more after genuineness, 
and architecture as well as graphie or plastic art will progress, to the greater glory of Beauty. 
Then you will have the same independence in art as painters and sculptors; and as a 
responsibility which is not required trom painters and sculptors rests upon your shoulders for 
the buildings that you erect, it is but just that you should enjoy as soon as_ possible the 
pleasure of being acknowledged as artists. 

So, if there is by mischance no copyright now for your buildings, L hope you will soon 
succeed in earning full protection, especially as | know that a new Copyright Bill is beme 
prepared. 

In conclusion, I propose to summarise the principles I have had the honour to develop 
before you: 

(a) The architectural drawings, plans, sections, elevations, &c., of the exterior and inner 
frontages and of the decorative parts, ought to be considered as the original work of the 
architect. 

(b) The architect ought to enjoy copyright in the same manner as painters, sculptors, 
and other artists. 

(c) The building is only a mere reproduction, on the ground, of the architectural drawings 
submitted to the client by the author, who grants to the owner the possession of the building 
and the use of its artistic qualities, without any share in the copyright. 

(1) There is no difference between private and public buildings with regard to copyright. 

(v) However, for the sake of general education and professional teaching, it is right 
that laymen as well as students in architecture should draw, sketch, or study from public 
buildings ; but these drawings, sketches, or studies should never be reproduced for the benefit 
of the copyist without the consent of the author, nor be exhibited without the indication of 
the name of the architect-author. 

As such resolutions have been passed by many architectural societies and congresses, I 
hope that you will adopt them; and you will agree with me that the more frequently they 
are passed by your societies the more influence will they have on lawyers’ minds; and no 
doubt, one day, you will sueceed in obtaining the same protection as painters and sculptors.’ 


} 


Resolutions to this effect have been passed at the Belgique (1893), and partly by the International Con- 
Annual Meeting of the Socicté Ce ‘Architecture de sresses of Architects, held in 1867, 1878, and 1889 in 
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If I could learn soon that you have succeeded I should consider that my pains have been well 


rewarded, and should be grateful to you for enabling me to have the pleasure of seeing justice 


once more acknowledged on earth 


DISCUSSION OF 


MONSIEUR 


HARMAND’S PAPER. 


Professor Arrcutson, R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Proressor KERR 
thanks to M. Harmand for his very suggestive 
Paper, said that if looked at only es an academical 
argument it would be found to be full of infor- 
mation and suggestiveness with regard to other 
subjects than that professedly in view. If archi- 
tects in this country could obtain anything in the 
nature of copyright, it might be of very great 
service in establishing their claims upon public 


attention. There was a great difference, how- 
ever, in respect of architecture between one 
country and another; and there was all the 


difference in the world between the appreciation 
of architecture in France and its apprecia- 
tion in England. The radical racial difference 
must not be forgotten. The Latin race possessed 
the faculty of art in a way ‘Teutonic nations could 
not pretend to; and therefore when the lecturer 
spoke of the architect’s “ glory,” one was bound 
to tell him that the architect’s glory would not 
be recognised in the English Courts of law, and 
even that architects’ copyright would fare very 
badly at the hands of forensic gentlemen 
disposed to put forward all their strength in 
exmmining an architect as to the points in which 
he claimed merit. The difference also between 
architecture and the other matters the lecturer 
referred to was very considerable. The view that 
would probably be taken of architectural copy- 
right in a Court of law would be this: the Judge 
would say that what the law of England, which 
was especially founded on common sense (the 
common sense of the multitude, as distinguished 
from the common sense of experts), recognised as 
the subject of copyright, of patent rights, or of 
protection of any sort, was “ commercial value,” 
and nothing else. ‘* Show me,’’ he would say, 
“what damage you have sustained in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and then I will tell you 
what I think of it. Butif you have only suffered 
damage in respect of self-appreciation, of amour 
propre, 1 am afraid the jury would not under- 
stand it.” At the same time, architects would do 
well if they could establish something in the 
nature of protection of architectural design, and 
he therefore strongly commended M, Harmand’s 


Paris, and in 1897 in Brussels; by the Congresses held by 
the International Literary and Artistic Association, in 1880 
(Madrid); in 1891 (Neuchatel, Switzerland); in 1892 
(Milan); in 1893 (Barcelona); in 1894 (Antwerp); in 


F’.|, in proposing a vote of 


conducive to an understanding of 
the rights and wrongs of the matter. One argu- 
ment the lecturer put before them was certainly 
a very ingenious one, if it were not a legal fiction. 
Primarily, M. Harmand said the architect's design 
was a thing on paper: the building was a “ repro- 
duction of the design.” That was quite anew idea; 
but he (the speaker) did not think it a correct one, 
or one that would be recognised in the English 
Courts. The point had been before them in a 
somewhat different form, when the question of 
the ownership of drawings was exhaustively 
argued, and all the Judges were of opinion that 
what the architect supplied to his client in con- 
sideration of payment was his best services in 
designing, and that the paper drawings were the 
record of those services. ‘Thus it was that they 
declared that the paper drawings could only 
belong to the employer; that he was the pro- 
prietor of the results of the architect’s services, and 
those results were, so far, the drawings. He was 
himself, personally, of opinion that that conelu- 
sion of the Judges would never be shaken; but 
one way in which they might sometimes with 
justice try to shake it would be to emphasise 
the distinction of M. Harmand. The present 
principle was that the building was the work 
of art, and the drawing merely a _representa- 
tion of it. Then the lecturer pointed out 
that the work of the architect was to be con- 
sidered as a creation, to be considered to be his pro- 
perty just as much as a poem was the permanent 
and indestructible property—if it were worth pre- 
serving—of the poet. But he did not clearly under- 
stand what the lecturer said about the difference 
between the French judgment of an architect's 
rights, and the German judgment. It appeared 
that in the German law, so long as the architect 
had not reproduced any building from his draw- 
ings, he was protected, and enjoyed copyright ; 
but as soon as he had erected the building he lost his 
right. Architectural drawings would be protected 
too, in England, provided they were registered. 
It should be observed that the lecturer emphasised 
the idea that copyright was the privilege of the 
“ author,” and that the architect, as the author of 


discourse as 


1896 (Berne); in 1897 (Monaco), on the motion of MM. 
Georges Harmand, Charles Lucas, Bartaumieux, Pesce, and 
Parodi ; and by the National Congress of French Architects 
held at Lyons in 1894. 
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an arti tie design, was therefore entitle d te copy 
richt of that design. There was a great deal 
of force in that arzument, and it was well worth 


considering ; it was only to be regretted that it 








might make no impression upon the English 
intelligence. As to patents, a patent was a 
privilege—a monopoly of a saleable article—which 
was granted to the inventor of that article in 
consideration of his making his invention known 
to the public. That would militate against the 
German idea, if such claim applied to the question 
of architectural copyright, because, according to 
the primary notions of patent rights, the right 
only came into view when the patent was oj nly 
and clearly divulged to the pu for the benefit 
of the public. In that view of the case, they did 


not advance the matter at all by drawing a com 
parison between patent and CO} vrights. A 
patent, obviously, only applied to something 
useful, in the saleable view of Case 
thing to be protected iS a property producing 
revenue. Then there was a very good principle 
alluded to by the lecturer when he said that 
an architect drew his designs and agreed with 
his client for the reproduction of them on a 
eiven site. Those plans, elevations, sections, Xc., 
all put together, represented the ** original ’’ work 
of the architect. That was rfectly true. But 
what the lecturer meant was that the owner of 
the building—the owner, according to Inglish 


of some- 


law, of those drawings-—was t entith i to repro 
duce the work in the form of another building. 
He was afraid they should never get that principle 
into the Enelish mind. It would be considered a 


monstrous idea that, if a man built a house in the 
country, and his friend liked it so much that he 
asked that his builder might copy it, he should 
not be at liberty to consent; and then if the 
architect were to interpose and talk of his “ glory,” 
where would he bé Coming down toa low level, 
there was one respect in which they could all feel 
that something like copyright w the architect’s 
due. When an archite ct was e1n} loys dl to desien 
a house, and he did his best, and then found that 
two or three house agents in the neighbourhood 
employed emissaries at a fee of 5s. apiece—that 
sum had been actually named to him—to copy 
the desion of that buildin and reproduce it 
all over the neighbourhood—in such a case, an 
architect ought to have remedy. Young archi 
tects were especially agerieved n this respect. 
As M. Harmand said, it was of great importance 
to remember that the fees given to this architect 
Welt only for one rr production of the design, and 
were calculated upon the expense of the building. 
Then, among the points summed up: First, “ the 
architectural drawings, pians, sections, vc. are the 
property of the architect.’ Architects joked 
about their originality, but it was perfectly 
plain that there is a very great difference be- 
tween the man who knows how to design and 











the man who does not; and therefore the one 
who designed the building was clearly entitled to 
be considered as its meritorious author. Then, 
secondly, the architect ought “ to enjoy copyright 
in the same manner as painters, sculptors, ec.” 
There, again, he could not agree with the lecturer, 
because painters, sculptors, and all such artists 
must be and were viewed by our legal world as, so 
to speak, commercial producers of goods that were 
saleable. The architect was not so; his drawings 
were not saleable except for being used to build 
from; hesuffered no such wrong as the others would 
by a reproduction of their works. Then the lee- 
turer suggested that an architect who was particular 
about his merits and the manifestation of them and 
the record of them might sign all his drawings very 
carefully, and might even make an arrangement 
with his client that the client was to have nothing 
to do with the copyright. If anyone chose to try 
that on in England he would soon see how it 
answered. M. Harmand had put himself to the 
trouble of coming over from Paris in order to give 
them this treat, for it was a treat, so far as his 
arguments went, and English architects should be 
particularly obliged to him; therefore he had the 
eveater pleasure in proposing the vote of thanks. 
Mr. JOHN SLATER [/’], B.A. Lond., in 
seconding the vote of thanks, felt sure that no 
one who read M. Harmand’s Paper could fail to 
acknowledge and appreciate the talent the author 
had displayed in bringing it before them. It did 
seem absurd that a painter, who painted a portrait 
or a view, could claim copyright in his work, while 
an architect, who was only obliged to put his 
design on paper because there was no other way 
of getting it carried out, should not have copy- 
right for the building. The decision quoted by 
Professor Kerr, and with which all were familiar, 
that the architect’s drawings became the property 
of the client because they are what the architect 
is paid for, seemed more than ever absurd; and, 
if it were carried to the logical conclusion, the 
only thing to do would be for architects to make 
their drawings so bad and so simple that no one 
would care to have them. In that way they 
might convince their clients that it was not the 
drawings they were paid for, but the design of the 
house. Professor Kerr said that the reason why 
a painter or asculptor could claim copyright in his 
production was because he had produced some- 
thing saleable ; but did not the architect do that 
in his building? Was not a really well-designed 
and perfect building just as saleable as a picture ? 
and was not that the architect’s work, just as 
much as the mere drawing, &¢., put upon paper ? 
He was quite sure that not only the architects of 
this country, but those of every country in the 
world, would be only too happy if the efforts made 
by M. Harmand to get copyright for architects 
thoroughly established should succeed, and would 
owe him a very deep debt of gratitude for his efforts. 
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Mr. JOHN HEBB [F’.) said that at present, 
looking at the decision in reference to the property 
in an architect’s drawings, it would be quite use- 
less to attempt to set up any claim for copyright 
inadesign. It was also very doubtful whether 
architects themselves would desire it ; architects 
did not object to being copied; asa rule they were 
rather pleased to see that their designs were imi- 
tated. It would be found that Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s designs were very commonly copied, and it 
was said that his designs had had sueh an influence 
upon the younger members that they had almost 
effected a revolution. Mr. Mountford, in the same 
way, had been copied, and he did not think he con- 
sidered himself injured in any way; in fact, was 
probably rather pleased to think that he was setting 
a good exanple, and that the younger nembers of 
the profession were inclined to follow him. 

Mr. E. W. MOUNTFORD (F.) said he should 
like to ask the lecturer whether he was aware that 
one firm of architects in the country did go so far 
as to patent one of their own designs, and whether 
he had made any inguiries as to their care in 
taking out that patent, as to whether it was satis- 
factory to them, or whether it had any effect in 
any way upon any other architects. 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [4.] said that M. 
Harmand had paid them the compliment of 
supposing that they were all versed in the subject, 
and desirous of obtaining improved copyright 
legislation for their drawings; but he thought 
there might be some who for sentimental reasons 
(that really did appeal sometimes to a Briton) 
were not so anxious for it as be assumed. He 
(the speaker) supposed they were more or less, 
wittingly or unwittingly, in their designs borrow- 
ine from ancient work the ideas of those who had 
gone before, and therefore felt that it was only 
fair that they should, if they were inspired to 
produce anything worth looking at, give it freely, 
as they had freely received from the past. But 
then, on the other hand, if they were dissatisfied 
with their own conceptions they should not desire 
to copyright them ; and, again, they might feel, 
even if they were considered to be the most 
beautiful inspiration, that high art was somewhat 
degraded by being copyrighted. Judging by the 
alacrity with which drawings were given out for re- 
production in illustrated architectural journals, it 
might be concluded that copyright was the last 
thing architects were seeking. Yet, it was true 
that in the same pages they did find objection 
made to the unacknowledged use of designs 
by unscrupulous builders, and questions asked 
as to their rights of redress. As Mr. 
Hebb remarked, possibly some would be 
flattered by knowing that their designs were 
thought worth repeating, remembering what 
Molicre said :—“ Les plus excellentes choses sont 
sujelles ad étre copiées par de mauvais singes.” 
And therefore they might feel that what was 


being copied had certainly some excellence. 
M. Harmand congratulated England on being the 
first country in Europe to arrange for copyright. 
That might be so in some respects, but he thought 
the general opinion “was that they had followed 
the French in establishing any design rights at 
all; and it would be well if they adopted their 
simple, sensible arrangement for securing them.” 
But he thought that remark applied more to 
efforts to protect designs for productions having 
commercial rather than architectural value. 
However, England had had copyright for some 
considerable time now—literary, musical, drama- 
tic—and, in a smaller degree, artistic, since 
Hogarth’s Act of Parliament (in 1734), in the 
matter of engravings; and Dickens was most 
eager, When he first went to America, to convert 
our cousins in the United States to more honest 
riews as to literary piracy. But what had architects 
done in the matter of copyright? Not much, he 
believed. Some members present would remem- 
ber how, in 1877, a Royal Commission upon 
copyright was sitting, and the then President 
of the Institute, Mr. Charles Barry, was permitted 
to give evidence, but not, however, before 
the Council had written to the Commissioners 
stating that architects wished to be heard 
on the subject. Mr. Barry made a very strong 
stand, and proposed that the right to reproduce a 
building should be reserved to the architect for 
twenty years, and any reproduction, in whole or in 
part, to any scale, whether by the original client 
or any other person, should be forbidden. But 
the Commissioners’ Report, presented the year 
following, practically refused to entertain the pro- 
posal, and did not suggest anything at all for the 
benefit of architects. The Royal Academy also 
sent « memorial, and that he believed received 
better attention; but, soon after, a meeting was 
held at the Grosvenor Gallery, where some of the 
most eminent artists were present, and they were 
then apparently very unsettled in their minds as 
to whether it was desirable to apply copyright to 
anything more than mere engravings, lithographs, 
photographs, and so on. In fact, that works of 
the highest art really should not be patented. 
As far as any alteration in the law for architects, 
matters had slept, and he supposed architects had 
not much hope of legislative help, because, as 
Professor Kerr said, Judges were generally against 
them, especialiy in the matter of ownership of 
drawings, lawyers not being able to get rid of 
the notion that drawings should be handed over 
to a client like any commodity paid for. But 
there was one thing with regard to drawings 
which seemed to affect the legal mind, viz., 
the original drawings were parts of the contract ; 
they were signed by the builder, and _ it 
might seem to a lawyer that it was not 
quite the thing to refuse them to the “ owner,’ one 
of the contracting parties. Where a lawyer com- 
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pletes a deed for a client he mi hand it over to 
him on demand, and he did not see why archi- 
tects should insist on claiming those drawings. 
The artist stood on a somewhat different foot- 
ing ; his picture was generally his own handiwork 
entirely. Architects’ drawings were often made, 


not by themselves, but by assistant under their 


direction, it was true, but nevertheless by other 
hands; and it was a matter of fact that injune 


tions had been souel 
prevent another architect from exhibiting success 
ful competition drawings as entirely his own 
work. In fact, the law of copyright in England 
seemed in such an uncertain state that it was difti 
eult to tell whether a ren ecly did or did not exist 
in the matter of designs being repeated. The Act 
reculating the matter at the present time,* he be- 
lieved, secured the right to the authors of copying, 
engraving, and multiplying their designs in thi 
same way as other artists, for the term of their 
life,and to their successors for seven years after 
their death, if they are registered ; with the forfeit 
of any contraband copies and a ten pounds penalty ; 


but the specitie words ‘architectural designs’ 


for by som rchitects to 





did not, he believed, appear at all, but merely as an 
explanatory footnote by the Editor,? in which he 
says “ An architectura tected unde) 
this word.” M. Harmand had retel ed to the Be rhe 
Convention (1886) between the ten States = now 
forming the existing Copyright Union (to which 


Monaco had been added), and he mentioned also 
some of the laws of the different nations of 
Kurope, particularly Germany and Belgium, and 
gave some of the decisions of the Courts there. 
‘hen there was the Conference: Paris in 1896, 
proposing certain enlargements of international 
rights, which the British delegates approved. It 
seemed that in Western Europe they had lately 


1 ] 


been doing a great deal in the matter of seeking 


r 


artistic copyright ; but, so far as he could see, 
some of the existing foreign laws e with one 
hand and took away with the other. For 
instance, by the Austrian law (Article 4) it was 
piracy to reproduce designs of architecture ; but 
the law in Hungary (Article 68) provided that 
“The insertion of drawings and diagrams in a 
literary work, when they only serve to explain 
the text, are not to be considered infringements : 
provided that the author, or the source, be ex- 
pressly indicated.” 
had a right “ during 
original designs of architecture for any other 
construction without the consent of the party 
interested ; nevertheless that consent should be 
regarded as having been given when a design 
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should have been published by the party inte- 





Then, in Denmark, no one 
thirt , 


hirty years to make use of 


Fine Arts Copyright Act, 1862 (25 & 26 Vict. v. 68), 
promoted by the Society of A 
+ Copinger on Copyright 

t England, France, Germany, Be 
Switzerland, Hayti, Liberia, Tunis, 
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rested, or with his approbation.’’ In both'these 
cases the door seemed open to dispute and litiga- 
tion. In Russia, where one would expect to find 
the least consideration for architects, there were 
more enactments than elsewhere. Painters, 
sculptors, architects, engravers, and makers of 
medals, and artists engaged in other branches of 
fine arts, had, besides the ordinary droit de pro- 
priété afforded by general laws, enjoyed during 
the whole life of the author special rights 
(propriété artistique), which consisted in the exclu- 
sive right of publishing and repreducing their 
works by any possible means suitable to one or 
the other of the Fine Arts. That copyright con- 
tinued for fifty years from the decease of the 
artist; and, further, the use of a plan or elevation 
by another person was forbidden, and so were 
copies of designs for constructing a public or a 
‘* particular’? building forbidden by any process 
whatever. But (and here was the seeming contra- 
diction) the copy of facades, of plans, of details, 
even of buildings already constructed, was 
not an infraction of copyright. Now, by 
copying plan, facade, elevation, and details 
one would get a reproduction of the building, 
although the general idea of the statute seemed 
to have been that “it is not lawful to construct 
a building on the lines of another designed by 
someone else.” ‘The judgement at Antwerp, re- 
ferred to by M. Harmand, seemed to allow piece 
meal borrowing; only, he told them, it provides 
that the “ copyright of the building must be out,” 
which made a difference. In Switzerland there 
Was a sort of negative arrangement, and one 
would suppose that the architect was not always 
employed to carry out his designs, because it was 
enacted (1883), ‘* Unless a stipulation to the con- 
trary exists, the person acquiring architectural 
designs has the right to reproduce and carry out 
the work thereby, and the architect must, by a 
special covenant, take care that nothing else is 
done with the plans sold (vendus) which he desires 
not to allow.”’ “ Let the designer beware,’ seems 
the keynote here. Here was the lawyer’s haben- 
dum clause; that is to say, when people paid 
for the design they had the right “to have 
and to hold”’ it. The main point was, were archi- 
tects satisfied with the law as it exists, or did they 
really desire radical amendments? Supposing 
they had a LJeresford Hope to push their 
claims before the House of Commons, what 
should they ask for—what term of years? Would 
it be fourteen, twenty, thirty, fifty years, or for their 
life plus seven, thirty, fifty or more years? And 
then, what other amendments should they desire ? 
Registration of course should be a simple and in- 
expensive matter, and the procedure for penalty 
should be easy; but a £10 penalty would be no 
satisfaction if their commission on reproduction 
came to £100. Then, as to demolition of the 
pirated building, cui bono ? If they considered the 
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matter also internationally, there was another 
question, whether they would be able to claim 
redress from the tribunals of another State sub- 
scribing to a Union without having also complied 
with the interior requirements of their own State, 
and vice versa for foreigners. lt got soni what 
complicated as it went on; and their own Judges 
were somewhat at variance on those very points. 
If they decided that copyright was desirable, Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s remarks upon M. Harmand’s recom- 
mendations would have weight. It seemed to him 
that an Act of. Parliament was greatly needed to 
prevent rich amateurs from laying their destroying 
hands upon those magnificent buildings which 
were being hopelessly ruined, and over which, he 
was happy to say, there was no copyright, but as 
to which one would fain obtain a perpetual in- 
junction. 

THe PRESIDENT expressed his personal 
thanks to M. Harmand for taking all the trouble 
to come from Paris to read his interesting Paper 
to the Meeting. There was one great difficulty 
about architectural copyright, for he believed that 
to obtain protection it was necessary for the copy 
to be exact. He was afraid that a colourable 
imitation could not be protected. In small 
buildings that were wanted to be repeated, the 
want of this protection was very hard upon the 
architeet. here was a sort of scale of payment, 
which, for small buildings requiring a great deal 
of consideration and design, was «juite dispropor- 
tionate to the time and skill expended upon them. 
This was especially the case in small labourers’ 
cottages, built either singly or in pairs. It 
seemed rather hard that, when a man got a mere 
nominal sum for doing a single labourer’s cottage, 
or a pair of them, the owner of those cottages 
should be able, not only to copy them all over his 
estate without paying a single penny for them, 
but that he should also be able to lend or give the 
designs to his friends and neighbouring landowners. 
The real difficulty in their way was, that it was 
very easy to make such trifling alterations as might 
take them out of the law of copyright and leave 
the architect helpless in the matter. Another point 
in the discussion must be mentioned. Nowadays 
they heard of nothing but drawings. Drawings, 
however, were quite a late invention. Every con- 
siderable building that had been built from the 
sixth to the eighteenth century had been built from 
models. Santa Sophia and St. Peter’s were so built. 
He did not say that drawings were not used as an 
aid to the architect, but the design was judged by 


the model, and the architect was asked (for he was 
himself the contractor as well, up to a very late 
period) to execute the building according to the 
model for a certain price. Now that seemed to 
have gone out of fashion altogether, but he cer- 
tainly agreed with Sir Christopher Wren that it 
was quite worth while laying out a small sum of 
money on a model for a large building, for a 
model was much more generally understood by 
the ordinary public than drawings. 

M. HARMAND, in responding, said the subject 
was one that few apparently had thought much 
about, and he felt that he had roused some interest 
in it, both in those who agreed with him, and 
those who disagreed. He hoped when they had 
thought more about it they would see the justice 
of what he advocated, and gain more confidence 
in it. One speaker failed to see what damage an 
architect sustained by his designs being copied by 
another. For his part he thought (and he often 
had to advise his clients on the subject of copy- 
right in Art) that the damage to an author who 
was copied was two-fold. In the first place, if 
another had been employed in his stead, he lost 
the remuneration which would have been his had 
he been emploved; and secondly, his work could 
not be as well reproduced when copied by another 
who lacked, perhaps, his thought and skill. A great 
musician, Rossini, whose compositions had been so 
terribly mutilated by street musicians,when he caine 
across such a musician playing his score, would buy 
the instrument rather than the musician should con- 
tinue to offend his ears. In that way he filled two 
houses full of instruments, and he had room for 
no more; but still his score was played against 
his will, and played dreadfully. Architects might 
see their building erected by a copyist from their 
creations, but very badly done, because the copyist 
lacked the skill of the designer, and they would be 
naturally indignant that their work which had 
been thought out with care and pleasure, should 
have been so badly rendered. In that way a man 
sustained an injury by being copied ; and this led 
to the desire for copyright. Damage to an artist 
who was badly copied was capable of assessment, 
and was well worthy of consideration, taken in 
conjunction with the loss of money that might 
result from it. He hoped that in a few years, if they 
should meet in Paris in 1900 for another Interna- 
tional Congress, English architects would have 
thought more on the question, and by that time 
perhaps he would have more of them on his 
side. 











THE HISTORIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Abstracts of Lectures delivered this year at the 
Glasgow School of Art 
By W. J. Anperson |4 
II. (LECTURES IX. XII.) 
FH\HE ninth lecture of the session was 
on 17th January, the subject being *‘ The 
Decline and Fall of Roman Imperial Archi- 
tecture’ (A.D. 138-388), which succeeded the 


delivered 


culminating Romano-Greek period of Hadrian. 
In every matter which could be separated from 
construction, in painting, sculpture, contour, and 
ornament, there could be no question of the 
decadent characteristics of the period, and yet, 
constructionally, it seemed the strongest period 
of the Roman work; as if the Romans, tired 


of mere combination of Greek and Etruscan ele 
ments, had in more mature years revealed an 
individuality and called into full play the con 
structive skill which, not alone in architecture, 


distinguished the 1ace which had conquered and 
administered the world. Owing to a fire about 
191 a.p., a large part of Rome had to be rebuilt, 
and this, with other causes, such as the victories 
over the Parthians, brought about one of the great 


building manias, without which the Eternal City 
has never long remained. Among works of the 
period illustrated were those of tlie Arches of Sep- 
timius Severus and his palace, the Stadium of the 
Palatine, the Forum Pacis, the reconstruction of 
the Pantheon portico, and the Baths of Caracalla. 
Of the last-named particularly, plans were given, 
with details of concrete and metal construction, 
heating and water supply, as well photographs 
of the peristyle, with details of the mosaic floor and 
marble facing; also the cross- vaulted tepidarium, 
as it has been restored in the drawing by Pro- 
fessor Cockerell. From Titus’s time, the object of 
the erection of the baths would appear to have been 
that of securing the loyalty of the populace, which 
the later emperors, in view of the growth of 
Christianity and other unsettling tendencies, be- 
lieved they had good reason for distrusting. But 
the tepidarium of the baths which Diocletian 
built in this spirit was soon diverted from its pur- 
pose of comfort and luxury, and, in the irony of 
historical circumstance, came eventually to form a 
fitting Christian temple, the church of St. Mary 
of the Angels. How in other ways, of which this 
was but the symbol, the traditions of Pagan art 
and Christian uses were reconciled was, regarded 
broadly, the subject to which attention had now 
to be directed. The ultimate conclusions of Pagan 
Romhn architecture were illustrated by photo- 
graphs of Palmyra and Baalbee, which exhibit a 
phase of decadent Roman, anticipating many of 
the tendencies of the later Italian Renaissance. 

* For abstracts of the earlier lectures of this course see 
ante, page 138 sqq. 
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In beginning the next lecture, the lecturer said 
that the task had hitherto been to conceive the 
nature and the significance of the material house 
which the Roman emperors prepared, and which, 
after the lapse of more than a thousand years, came 
to be reoccupied by their true successors. Mean- 


time, it was essential to see how the house of 


the Romans was broken up and transformed by 
a force, which changed the current of Roman 
thought, planted the most fructifying seed of all 
in the earden which Rome had so well cultivated, 
and left the nations of Western Europe with the 
germ of a new civilisation, which was yet to 
transcend what Rome had accomplished. The 
architectural point of view was at this stage of 
more than ordinary historic value. (1) Because it 
had been possible to gather from the buildings of 
the first three centuries so perfect a picture of the 
Roman life; (2) because, from the churches of 
the fourth century, together with the Roman 
buildings of the earlier centuries, one could reason 
backwards to the unlegalised conventicles of a 
period when Christianity was in every way hidden 
from view; (3) because in those buildings of the 
fourth century it is possible to mark how far the 
new purpose and motive is coloured by the Pagan 
life, and how far by the Christian Seripture or 
tradition ; (4) because, by the evidence of structure, 
it is plain that in different countries Christianity 
is proved to have partaken more or less of the pre- 
existing Pagan religion, and assumed a type which 
in some cases persists to this day; (5) because 
there are revealed the arrangements and church 
order of a period so much more closely related to 
the foundation of Christianity, that many are of 
opinion it should regulate our modern services. 
Under the fourth head it was shown that in North 
Africa the early church frequently retained cha- 
racteristics of the Egyptian temple, and particu- 
larly in this, that the ‘mysteries ”’ were withheld 
from the people and practised behind the iconos- 
tasis. On the other hand, in Rome, whose Pagan 
religious character was tolerant or even sceptical, 
and whose political character democratic, an open or 
tepublican spirit may be read into these churches, 
from the earliest period to the present day. In 
their plans they appear to derive from the Roman 
house and the basilica, and the arrangement of 
worshippers in the typical carly church of history 
pres nts various analogies pointing to its develop- 
ment out of usages which would naturally grow up in 
the Roman private house. Under the fifth head the 
arrangement of fittings at San Clemente, Torcello, 
and San Lorenzo, with the basilican churches of 
St. Peter and the reconstructed St. Paul, were 
illustrated and adduced as examples by which the 
early church plans could be restored; arrange- 
ments, especially of choir and communion table, 
which appeared infinitely more suitable for our 
own day than the conventional model of a bad 
medieval tradition. Passing on to the earliest 
examples of Christian architecture in this country, 
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attention was drawn to the numerous Celtic ex- 
amples of the West of Scotland, the plans and scant 
details of which suggest some obscure relation 
with North African churches, and at least reveal 
a ritual of the same exclusive nature. The beehive 
cell, the square chancel with solid screen pierced 
by a door, and the sloping sides of openings, 
characterise this phase of architecture ; also the 
use of the returning spiral and interlacing strap- 
work in decoration. In the later examples, as at 
Egilsey and Brechin, identity with the Irish 
practice is established, and much of the design is 
of a high order. 
Kngland, the Celtic influence has dominated 
the plan and arrangement, while Roman work 
has determined the nature of the details and 
ornament, especially in the south, where they 
are so helplessly adapted as to indicate that by 
themselves the Anglo-Saxon settlers sadly lacked 
artistic skill or taste, and stood to the original Celts 
much as the Dorian conquerors to the Mycenian 
tribes of Greece. 

The succeeding lecture was concerned with 
Byzantine and Romanesque architecture, and, m 
the first place, the conditions surrounding the 
change of the capital to Constantinople were 
summarised. The nature of the materials at 
disposal, and the want of pozzuolana for concrete, 
led to the development of a brick style, and the use 
of the dosseret. Internal decoration by mosaic 
and slabs of marble, in which the Roman practice 
was continued, appeared to have brought about, 
in the hands of Greeks, a feeling for low relief in 
carving and sculpture in sympathy with such 
decoration ; and perhaps also by the fact that the 
sculptures had frequently to be taken out of a slab 
of no great thickness. Hence the incised character 
of their ornamental sculpture, which was highly 
symbolic in motive. Most important of all was 
their domical vaulting, and their treatment of the 
dome on pendentives, perhaps the earliest known 
example of which, however, is that in the side halls 
of Caracalla’s Baths at Rome. The magnificent 
interior of S. Sophia at Constantinople was shown, 
and its construction indicated by diagrams. The 
conclusions of Cattaneo, in so far as he has 
restored the importance of the Byzantine influence 
in Italy from so early a date as the fourth century, 
were given, and examples shown at San Lorenzo, 
San Clemente, and succeeding waves of influence 
at Ravenna, Torcello, and St. Mark’s. Constan- 
tinople, during these dark ages, was the centre 
from which light radiated, but its beams illumined 
only small and broken parts of Western Europe, 
and among Celts and Germans generally an almost 
independent development was in progress during 
this formative period of European Christian civili- 
sation. In the Romanesque styles this develop- 
ment takes visible shape, for these are structurally 
but the outcome of the early Christian building- 
traditions, tinged here with revived Roman, and 
there with Byzantine influence at second hand, 


In the Anglo-Saxon work of 


leading on ultimately to the Norman of Normandy 
and England. The Lombard variety was illus- 
trated by Sant’ Ambrogio, Milan, and San Zeno, 
Verona ; and other branches of the Romanesque 
by the Cathedral of Pisa, San Michele, Lucea, 
and San Miniato, Florence. 

The twelfth lecture was entitled “ Gothic Archi- 
tecture in the Making.” With the help of a 
series of diagrams illustrating seven stages in the 
development of the buttress, the gradual strue- 
tural evolution of the Gothie principle was indi- 
cated from the Italian basilican model to the 
Romanesque and Norman fabric, and from that to 
the type of Amiens or Beauvais. The shaft in its 
relation to the ordering of the arch was treated 
in a hike manner, and traced from the simple 
column to the subdivided and clustered shafts of 
endless variety ; the use of the light detached or 
monolith shaft, confined in England to the transi- 
tion and Early English period, being remarked. 
The relation of Romanesque work in Germany 
and Normandy was illustrated by the churches of 
the Apostles and St. Gereon at Cologne, with thi 
abbeys of St. Stephen and Aux Dames at Caen. 
By sketches of details from Canterbury and early 
churches, such as Barfreston, Kent, the typical 
ornaments of the Noriman period were pointed out, 
and the cathedrals of Gloucester, Peterborough, 
and the magnificent nave of Durham, its ex- 
terior aspect, and its Galilee described. To 
illustrate Scottish work and its close relation with 
Anglo-Norman, the churches of St. Regulus at 
St. Andrews, Dunfermline Abbey, Kirkwall Cathe- 
dral, and Leuchars Church were chosen. Attention 
was directed to the superimposed windows sug- 
eesting numerous stories, which characterises 
Norman work, and which is retained far into the 
Marly English period, and, in the form of decora 
tive arcading and panelling, never disappears from 
Knelish Gothie. The Scottish transitional work 
was described as of the greatest interest in its 
decorative quality, few examples in England sur- 
passing Jedburgh or Dryburgh Abbey, whether 
for beauty of proportion or refinement of moulding 
or sculptural detail. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES, QUERIES, AND REPLIES. 
Party Structures [p. 282]. 
Krom SypNEY Perks [A. 

I should be obliged if, in justice to myself, you 
would find room for the few notes below on 
Mr. Collins’s remarks upon my book. 

I clearly state that my object was to deal asa 
surveyor with the difficulties of surveyors in 
carrying out Part VIII. of the London Building 
Act. Mr. Collins says there is no necessity for 
such a book, as we have the excellent works of 
Messrs. Statham, Banister Fletcher, and Dicksee ; 
but if Mr. Collins had referred to these books he 

** 
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would have seen they all bear the date of 1894, 
whereas the Act came into operation in 1895! 
Consequently these cent me were quite unable 
to give their experiences of difficulties that would 
occur at a future date; I know of no other book 
written by a surveyor on this subject. 

Mr. Collins quotes me as stating that there seems 
“ambiguity ’’ about section 93. I do not do so. 

Mr. Collins is again incorrect in his 
Mr. Glen’s opinion, as to the Arbit 
applying to differences arising w 
See Mr. Glen’s note ‘tion 91. 

I state the difficulty I have had with 
to the meaning of the 
Ido not ask for the Act lly to be construed 
as to its intention; but ink has a right 
to ask what was the intention of the Act as to the 
meaning of certain words; but may | Mr. 
Collins: ‘The duty ot oul protess1lon is to en- 
deavour loyally to carry out the spirit and in- 
tention of the Act.” Again, fortunately, we 
cannot, as Mr. Perks would de construe the 
Act according to its intention; we have to inter- 
pret it as it is written.”’ 

[ think any reader of page 21 of my book would 
understand. I only ask for a definition of the 
words “the nature and particulars ’’ according to 
the intention of the Act, refer to the cor- 
responding section in the Act to enforce my 
opinion. 

Mr. Collins is again incorrect in his reference 
to my remarks and diagram on pages 14 and 15. 
I refer to an opening in a party wall, not an 
external wall. 

Mr. Collins, I am elad to see, does not state that 
my objection to the Institute Notice ; unfounded, 
he only raises another obj¢ ection. 


reference to 
ition Act not 

section 90. 
to sec 
reference 
‘necessary works.’ 


one 


quote 


The French Embassy, Albert Gate, Knightsbridge. 
From JOHN Hens [£’. 

The lease of the house t east side of the 
Albert Gate entrance erected by 
Mr. Thomas Cubitt, and rly the residence of 
Mr. George Hudson, the railway kine, who pur- 
chased it in 1847 for £15,000, with a portion of the 
amount of a testimonial subscribed for him by his 
admirers, has been recently acquired by the French 
Government, who have rented the house as a resi- 
dence for the Frene] 
for upwards of £25,000, which, th 
(and land belonging to 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests), 
considered to be a good pric 

At the time the two | ( entrance 
to Hyde Park were built, the considered to 
be extravagantly lofty, and as they were for a 
long time unlet, they were dubbed by the wits of 
the day ‘‘ Gibraltar,’ because, as it was thought, 
like that fortress, they would never be taken—by a 
tenant. 

In Mr. J. R. 
Th 


ambassador for several years, 
being 
the 
may be 


hous« 


leasehold built on 


tj L-} ; 
S fankineg the 


ous 


y were 


Planché’s Easter extravaganza, 


Birds of Aristo) produced at the 
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Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 13th April 1846, there 
is the following allusion to these houses :— 

Enter an AncuIrect. 
JACKANOXIDES. Here comes another. Pray, sir, what are you? 
Ancuitect. An architect. 


J ACh. 


ARCH. 


And what come here to do? 
Offer my service to erect your city, 
On a new plan approved by the Committee 
lor the Embellishment of the Metropolis. 
I’ve measured every inch of the Acropolis ; 
Been up the Pyramids; and, what is more, 
Reached actually, in one day, the fifth floor 
Of a new mansion near the Albert Gate. 
Impossible ! 

Sir, had it not been late, 

I should have mounted to the attic story ! 
That story would have covered you with glory. 
You would have gained, by every one’s concession 
The very greatest height in your profession. 

The buildings, however, are not of an extra- 
ordinary height, compared with other buildings 
in the vicinity, being not more than 83 feet 
high to the top of the cornice, or only 3 feet 
beyond the maximum height now permissible. 
Hyde Park Court, the huge block of residential 
flats overlooking Hyde Park to the westward of 
Albert Gate, is 124 feet high to the top of the 
parapet, and has a lofty mansard roof in addition. 
(QJueen Anne Mansions, opposite the St. James’s 
Park Station of the District Railway, are 140 feet 
to the top of the parapet. Beside these giants 


the mansion at Albert Gate appears a pigmy. 


Erratum.—The reference to the Parthenon in Mr. Alma 
ladema’s speech at the unveiling of Mr. Penrose’s portrait 
see p. 277, 4th line from bottom) should read: “ saving 
the greatest monument of ancient and modern architecture 
from further decay.” 


MINUTES. XI. 


At a Special General Meeting held on Monday, 4th April 
1898, at 8 p.m., Mr. Alex. Graham [F’.), F.S.A., Past Vice- 
President, in the Chair, a recommendation of the Council 
that Professor Aitchison, R.A., President, be requested to 
allow himsel! to be nominated as President for the ensuing 
vear of office, and that consequently By-law No. 26 be 
suspended, was moved from the chair, and seconded by 
Mr. John Slater ‘/’.), B.A., whereupon it was unanimously 

Reso.tvep, that Professor Aitchison, R.A., President, 
be requested to allow himself to be nominated as 
President for the ensuing year of office, and that 
By-law 26 be suspended for one year. 

The Special Meeting then terminated. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session, held at the conclusion of the Meeting above 
referred to, the President, Professor Aitchison, R.A., in the 
Chair, the Minutes of the Meeting held on Monday, 
21st March 1898 [p. 284], were taken as read, and signed as 
correct. 

A Paper by Monsieur Georges Harmand, Avocat a la 
Cour d’Appel, Paris, entitled Artistic Copyricut, witH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ARCHITECTS, having been read by the 
author, the same was discussed, and the thanks of the In- 
stitute accorded Monsieur Harmand by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 pm. 
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REVIEWS. LXX. 
(188) 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral Charch of Winchester. A Description of 
its Fabric and a Brief History of the Episcopal Sce 
By Philip W. Sergeant, late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 80. Lond. 1898. Price 1s. 6d. [ Messrs. Georg 
Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

The fact that Winchester has a secular history 
of such importance that many of the chief events 


the building to Wykeham, leaving only the credit 
of the west front to Edington. But a careful 
study and comparison of the work of the latter 
with his acknowledged work at the great church 
of Edington, in Wiltshire, his native parish, leads 
to no other conclusion than the one that the 
famous Bishop actually conceived the general 
design subsequently carried out, and partly modi- 
tied, by Wykeham. And as a_ special interest 
attaches to this work, inasmuch as it indicates 
the commencement of the Perpendicular style, we 
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of English history are closely associated with it 
and its Cathedral, has led to the accumulation of 
a creat mass of literature. With so many sources 
of information, it is a comparatively easy task to 
compile facts; but it is another matter to reduce 
them to a concise and popular form, and Mr. 
Sergeant is to be congratulated on his suecess 
in this direction. A perusal of his book brings 
two main points into prominence, viz., the jus- 
tice done to the memory of Bishop Edingdon 
(or Edington), and Mr. Sergeant’s exceptional 
ability in dealing with the architecture of the 
Cathedral. 

The author hardly makes enough of the first 
point, for it has been too long the custom to 
attribute the conception of the transformation of 


must concede the credit of this departure to 
Kdineton. Moreover, if we are to judge by the 
similarity between the inserted windows on the 
east side of the north transept and those at 
Edington Church, the Bishop’s work was not 
confined to the west end. The subject has been 
so fully dealt with by Mr. C. E. Ponting, F.S.A., 
that further comment here is unnecessary. 

A protest must be entered against the quota- 
tion of the legendary reason given by Edington 
for refusing the offer of Canterbury: “If Canter- 
bury is the higher rack, Winchester is the better 
manger.”’ It is considered by those best able to 
judge, that such self-seeking was altogether foreign 
to the Bishop’s character. 

As to the second point, Mr. Sergeant is so 
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observant, and has so good a technical knowledge, 
that it should be easy for any one, especially the 
student, to become well acquainted with the his- 
tory and architecture of the Cathedral with this 
book in his hand. No higher praise can be given 
than to say that the aims of this series, as set 
forth in the Kditor’s preface, are here better 
carried out than 
in any other that 
has been under 
notice. Some 
minor details are 
open to correction, 
and it is natural 
in a work of this 
nature to find 
some omissions ; 
but, on the whole, 
Mr. Sergeant is 
chary of foisting 
his views on the 
reader, an ex- 
ample that might 
well be followed 
by other authors 
of works of this 
class. 

We do not find 
any allusion to 
Canute’s munifi- 
cence as recorded 
by William — of 
Malmesbury : 

At Winchester, he 
displayed all the 
magnificence of his 
liberality ; here he 
gave so largely, that 
the quantity of pre- 
cious metals aston- 
ished the minds of 
strangers; and the 
glittering of 
dazzled the eyes of 
the beholders. (Bb. 
EL. ,@;, Bhel 
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The date of the 
rebuilding of the 
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that high noble order in the court.” t He speaks 
of a great sum of money having “ been very lately 
bestowed’ in beautifying “the roof of her choir.”’ 
His notes, too, on the stained glass would have 
supplemented the particulars given by Mr. Ser- 
geant :—‘t In the Lady Chapel were three win- 
dows of stained glass, a genealogy of Jesse; in 
the south aisle 
was the history 
of the Nativity, in 
the north the 
history of the 
Revelation.” ¢ 

Mention should 
also have been 
made of the great 
find of sculptured 
work prior to 
1833: — “ The 
pavement of the 
chapel imme- 
diately behind the 
high altar having 
lately been re- 
moved and low- 
ered, it was found 
to have been 
almost — entirely 
composed of the 
relics of figures, 
niches, and other 
fine carvings, all 
painted and 
gilt.” § 

But little else 
escapes the au- 
thor’s notice, and 
even such a 
minute detail as 
the “ fylfot’’ on 
the stole of Bishop 
Kdington’s effigy 
comes under re- 
view. The course 
of the transfor- 
mation initiated 
by Edington is 



































Tower, which fell 
in 1107, is not 
given. This re- 
building was apparently in the year 1200. “ In- 
choata est et perfecta Turris Winton. [ecles.”’ * 
And such items of interest as the following should 
not have been omitted; fora traveiler, who visited 
the Cathedral in 1643, he is delighted 
‘‘with the brave old mother Cathedral, fair and 


says 


long, and St. George on horseback on the top of 


her flat-bottomed steeple to be sentinel, and give 
notice of her governor’s prerogative 


* Ang. Sacr. i, 295 


CATHEDI 


prelacy of 


clearly described, 
and the well- 
known plate from 
Willis’s book should make it quite plain to the 
ordinary reader. It may be stated with regard to 
the west front that, in the opinion of the late Mr. 
R. Pink, Edington intended to flank his design 
with flying-buttresses. It is singular that the 
writer, in common with others, will confuse 
‘vaulting’? and “groining.”’ ‘This should be 


AT NAVE, LOOKING WEST, 


+ He means the Bishop is Prelate of the Garter. 
+ Gentleman's Magazine, vol. lviii., part 1., pp. 479, 487. 


$ ILid. 18383. Part L, pp. 395, 399. 
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corrected, as it is misleading. And why does the 
author consider the tomb of Bishop Wilberforce 
“out of place in its Norman surroundings” ? 
Surely he would not have had it Norman too? 
And he must be aware that the crossed legs 
of an effigy are not now considered to imply 
a crusader, actually or in intention. A misprint 
requires noting. It 
was J. D. Sedding, 
and not J. W., 
who made the de- 
sign for the restored 
altar screen. 

These books 
might be better 
arranged in some 
respects. It would 
be preferable to 
separate the monu- 
ments from the 
general — descrip- 
tion, and an index 
would be a great 
help. It is hard 
to see why the City 
Cross, Thomas 
Thatcher’s tomb- 
stone, and the 
West Gate, should 
be included in 
“Other  Institu 
tions connected 
with the Cathe- 
dral,”’ a heading 
which deals with 
the College, Hyde 
Abbey, St. Cross, 
and the County 
Hall. 

The illustrations 
are excellent, and 
are well chosen to 
illustrate the text. 
Among them are 
drawings by 
Messrs. R. Blom 
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making available documents and other records 
relating to their county, a really complete history 
of which has yet to be written. 

The first collection published by the Society 
dealt with the MSS. relating to the establishment 
of the capitular body of Winchester in the six- 
teenth century, and was edited by Dean Kitchin 
(before his trans- 
lation to Durham) 
and the Rev. F. T. 
Madge, and it is 
certainly satisfac- 
tory to find the 
present Dean 
carrying on the 
work so well begun 
by his predecessor. 

In the volume 
now issued’ the 
documents are 
arranged in three 
groups : 

I, A.D. 1636 to 
1642. —- These re- 
late to the disputes 
between the Chap- 
ter and the Mayor 
as to his jurisdic- 
tion within their 
precincts, also to 
the correspondence 
with Archbishop 
Laud as to the 
new statutes, and, 
from the summary 
of these, compared 
with those granted 
by Henry VIIL, 
we learn that the 
attempt of the 
Prebendaries to 
restrict the powers 
of the Dean were 
ineffectual. 

IT. 1642 to 1660. 
Dealing as they 


ee ry En 





field, ia; P. Clif- FIG, 3.—WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL —NAVE, LOOKING EAST. do wi th the 


ford, and W. Bb. 
Robinson. It is a pity the plan does not indicate 
the respective dates of the architecture. 
A. NEEDHAM WILSON. 
(189) 
WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL RECORDS. 
Documents relating to the History of the Cathedral Church 
of Winchester in the Seventeenth Century. Edited by 
W.R. W. Stephens, B.D,, F.S.A., Dean of Winchester, 


and F.T. Madge, M.A., Minor Canon, and Librarian of 


Winchester Cathedral. 80. Lond. 1897. {Simpkin & Co., 

Stationers’ Hall Cowrt ; Warren & Son, Winchester. 

This volume is published by the Hampshire 
Record Society, which is doing good work in thus 


troubled times of 
the Civil War, these are perhaps the most inter- 
esting. We tind the King on his way from 
I:dgehill to London, and again in tbe following 
year appealing to the Dean and Chapter for 
pecuniary aid. Deserving of study, too, are the 
records of the spoliation of the Muniment (Chap- 
ter) House by Parliamentarian soldiers in 1642, 
and again in 1646; of the patient recovery of 
many of the documents lost, by the Chapter Clerk, 
John Chase ; and the account of the dispersion of 
some of the treasures of the Library, which escaped 
the fate of the muniments, only to fall into 
the hands of a dishonest guardian who sold them. 
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Fortunately some of the books were afterwards 
recovered, but the famous Benedictionary of St. 
Ethelwold and the Tropary of Ethelred are still 
in other hands. 

III. 1660 to 1683.—The documents included 
in this group are of a more miscellaneous charac 
ter, but such as might be expected when the 
capitular body found themselves once more in 
possession of the cathedra yrecinets. Among 
them is a contract signed by Hubert le Sueur 
for casting the bronze statues of James I. and 
Charles I. still in the Cathedral. It is witnessed 
by Inigo Jones. 


The Editors have, in the In luetion. given a 
comprehensive outline of the general scope of the 
work. N. C. H. Nissett. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING. 
Painting and In / 
v7: 1 12s. 6 ( ( Coy,Z 
This volume is particularly interesting and us¢ 
ful, because it has been compiled by one who has 


had much experience both in his craft and as an 
instructor of others. And though, in this review, 
we may have to object to some things, yet the 
book is one which should take its place among 
the technical manuals to which archite 


,as well 
rs, may refer. Dut, as 


3 with the 


as painters and decorat 
the volume is produced by the } 


evident desire that it may be accepted as a stan 
dard text-book upon the subject with which it 
deals, we should have liked to notice its contents 
with more detailed observations for, while we 
find much that is useful, there are also some 
remarks and many illustrations about which we 
cannot speak with so much praise. We are 
encouraged, however, by the author’s preface to 


offer such suggestions as 1 

In the first place would there not be a likeli 
hood of a larger circul those for whom 
it is primarily intended if the price were, say, 5s 


instead of 12s. 6d.? Pi rha) s this might be more 
possible if such unnecessary and unlovely orna 
ment as the gilt and commonplace stamped lines 
as well as the iil-designed monogram were omitted 


from the outside of tl 
vial to make such a remark, but there is surely no 
reason why as much care and thought in thes 
little matters should not be given even to the 
production of “ Scientific and Technical Works ’ 
as to the preparation of what some call ‘ Art 
Publications.’ We become ratber tired of stock 
patterns and colours of bookbinding, and begin to 
long for some refreshing invention which shall 
add inte rest to the extern ils f the « Le ( tion on 
our shelves. 


1e cover It may seem tri 


The Introduction contains some good advice of 


s that one of the main 
cood craftsmanship in 


a general kind, and sta 
causes ot decadence of 


the trade has been tl ick of a proper 
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perception of what is requisite, and the adoption 
of a striving for superficial and unnatural effect, 
embodied in the phrase: ‘ what looks well.” 

‘The wholesale provision of manufactured decorations, 
designed and coloured for anywhere in general and nowhere 
‘ular, has fostered this spirit of lazy acceptance, 
varfed the faculty of critical perception of what is 
litable for given positions and uses.”’ 





And there is reference to things which have 
done much to discourage the practical interest of the 
aftsman in his operations,” 
and have 
set up that destructive standard of comparison, cheap- 
which is another foe to thoroughness and good 


nanship.” 








This is a healthy atsitude, and one which archi- 

tects may well encourage by seeking for painters, 

of whatever kind, who will work not merely for 

them, but with them. Unless a body of men work 

together as mutual co-operators, unitedly aiming 

at one result—that is, good work in every branch 
satisfactory issues will never follow. 

The chapter upon the “ Philosophy of House 
Painting ’’ contains under cover of this very 
theoretic title many practical hints. After finding 
that the three chief reasons for which house 
painting is done are ‘ preservation,” ‘ cleanli- 
ness,’ and ** beautification ”’ (“ beautifying’? would 
have been better), we are led from these—classed 

to the ** Special reasons,”’ 
and the * Practical application’ of both. That 
** the separation of art and work is quite a latter- 
day innovation, the two being really  indis- 
soluble,’ most of us will agree, and go further, 
and say that the men who did the great works 
of the past probably never indulged in the 
childish and empty babblings about that invented 
meaning which is now given to the word art, a 
word which is becoming a blot in our vocabulary 
from excessive misuse. Mr. Pearce’s definition 
is a good one; he says that ‘“‘ art means theact of 
doing work, provided the doing is scientific, right, 
and true.’’ The result, rather than the act, is, 
we think, intended. His definitions are not quite 
tinal ; detinitions seldom are, for science, though, 
if itis to be true, it must be exact, is not, as stated, 
‘exactness, viz. truth,’ but rather we might 
perhaps more correctly say that true science is a 
knowledge of truth, and that true art is the wise, 
beautiful, and right application of true knowledge. 
If it be this, as we certainly think it is, then it is 
time we changed that cart-before-the-horse phrase, 
“Desion with beauty, build with truth;”’ or, better, 
make it, “Design in truth; beauty will build 
itself.”’ It was necessary to dwell thus long on 
this section for reasons which will appear when 
we examine a later chapter. 

Passing over the chapters IL., III., 1V., which, 
though well worth reading, are of more interest 
to the operative painter than the architect, we 
are introduced to the subject ‘ Materials.’”’ Fora 


as ‘* General reasons ” 
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complete manual of materials used in painting we 
are here referred to Hurst’s Painters’ Colours, 
Oils, and Varnishes. The three subdivisions of 
this chapter are on pigments, driers, and painters’ 
oils, and under the latter heading are sections 
which deal with media, plasters, and stoppings, 
and comparative prices of materials. Much 
is said about the different characteristics of 
various pigments, their composition and produc- 
tion, and their value as permanent or fugitive 
colourings. On the “ Derivation of Pigments ”’ is 
a section which notices the three classes gene- 
rally of 

‘mineral, both natural and artificial; organie, both 
animal and artificial; and vegetable, as indigo. Each of 
these classes will not prejudicially affect others of the same 
class as that to which they themselves belong. The first 
may be regarded as permanent, the last as fugitive. The 
more preparation a colour requires in its manufacture the 
less able are we to rely upon its permanence. Simple pig- 
ments are most to be depended upon ; and whenever we can 
produce our tints from ochres, earths, &e., we may be sure 
that it is best to do so, for economy as well as durability.” 

Certain pigments must not be used for tinting 
whiting, the basis of distemper colours, as they 
change their hue in a few days. Size and vlue, 
the binding media for distemper colours, are 
treated under the heading “Oils.”’ In the two 
chapters, one on “ Paper and other Hangings” 
and another on * Hanging Paper,’’ about seven- 
teen varieties of wall papers are considered, many 
of which we should be glad never to hear of again, 
some because they seem always bad in design or 
colour, or both, and others because they are cheap 
imitations and substitutes for real things, and 
therefore shams and to be avoided. It matters 
nothing whether they are hand or machine 
printed, or hand-painted. There are, of course, 
some, but few, really good ready-made wall deco- 
rations of this kind. The hints on measuring for 
paper, edging, hanging, pasting, and matching are 
of much practical use. We next find a chapter on 
the four subjects to which the author has expressly 
devoted much space, because they have, as he says 
in his preface, ‘hitherto been but superficially 
handled.” These are plain painting, colour- 
mixing, distempering, and the technique of deco- 
rating. They are well worth careful reading, as 
they contain much valuable information well 
handled. The same may be said of other chapters, 
especially that on staining. 

It would perhaps be an advantage if a future 
edition contained a little more definite informa- 
tion on the subject of the media which may be 
used for tempera work. Especially is this asked 
because of the hope that, with a fuller knowledge 
of its use and colouring capacities for decorative 
painting, this colour medium may be much more 
used —not, as is too much the custom now, almost 
exclusively for tinting plastered wall and ceiling 
surfaces, and wall papers figured with machine- 
printed designs or not. It might not be out of 


place to state a few reasons for this hope. To 
begin, there is practically no limit to the colour 
hues that may be obtained in distemper. If pro- 
perly used it is more permanent than oil-colouring, 
but its properties and peculiarities must be studied 
and understood, and applied as carefully as is 
necessary when dealing with oil painting. It is 
cheap; it can be rapidly worked. Greater purity 
of tint may be procured in this than in oil work, 
and these tints are more to be relied on, as they 
are not affected by oxidation to the same extent 
as colours in oil. If, as was the case, all painted 
work up to about the fifteenth century was done 
in tempera, surely we might venture to use it 
more when we know that some of this, executed 
four, five, or six hundred years ago, is now as 
fresh in colour, and as clear in design, as when 
it was first completed. But any desire for pro- 
gress, for development of power and beauty in 
their work, on the part of architects, can be of 
small avail unless they find a body of men among 
the painters who are ready and willing to help 
them in their desire for better things. They 
must be men, all of them, who are ready to study 
the principles which combined to produce the 
good work of the past, in order that the same may 
be applied to the needs and aspirations of our 
own day. ‘They must not be effeminate creatures 
who go to the past with a desire to learn how to 
imitate the then customary application of these 
principles either to save themselves the trouble 
of thought, or else because, with perhaps more 
honesty but equal weakness, they own their in- 
capacity and neglect to study the means by which 
they may be rid of it. 

The chief disfigurement of the volume is in the 
several coloured plates. They will do more harm 
than good to those who see them, much more to 
those who study them as examples. We read 
about scale, colour, contrast, and other like things 
in these pages. There seems a peculiar absence 
and disregard of the value of scale in these 
plates; there is not even a mathematical scale 
given by which we may gauge the relative sizes of 
any parts. There is in them both colour and 
contrast, but we prefer to look on the former as a 
contrast to other colour schemes we have seen, 
and upon the latter as a means of giving stronger 
colour to our predilection for perhaps less forcible 
exponents of what is in itself an admirable 
principle. 

We have endeavoured justly to take the measure 
and estimate the value of this book. There is a 
short and helpful chapter which gives us informa- 
tion concerning the various ways in which we 
may apply similar methods to the practical ques- 
tion, How much will so much painting and de- 
corating cost ? 

There is now something to be said about three 
chapters which, among others, have not been 
specifically mentioned. It is necessary to notice 
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them. Inclination suggests that their presence be 
ignored. But this latter course might be mis- 
taken for an admission which approved, uncon 
ditionally, of the substance they contain. Nothing 
of that kind is intended. ‘They are Imita- 
tive Painting, Graining, and Marbling. 

The chapter first named of these thre opens 
with, ‘“‘ Where doctors differ,” &c. But surely this 
old saw does not apply here! ‘There can be no 
reference to the difference of doctorial opinion 
where the question is one so simple, and its con- 
cern—truth. If doctors begin to differ on such a 
matter—to doubt truth to bi nd lies lies 
we surely have arrived at pitiable and 
hopeless condition of exist 

* The 
artistic legitimacy of pure 
is now being discussed, as 


ipon 


ence. 


whole que 


in all ages. Twenty 
was given that 1t wa 
utility has thrust it to the fi 

The utility of what? The utility of imitations 
and shams, hypocrisies, and insincerities ? On 
the utility of a method by which woodwork or 
any other material may be treated so that it may 
look less dull and uninteresting than mere paint : 
Or so that it shall and 
tear ? so that it shall last | nd perhaps seem 
cleaner than it is? Or to make a cheap material 
give the lie by appearing to look like an expensive 
one because of the crafty cleverness of an imitative 
parrot artizan ? 

It is honest enough to attempt to improve the 
look of the thing provided it be legitimately done, 
but such an attempt should surely not be directed 
to the making of a mask which shall proclaim 
that thing to be other than it is! If a thing is 
worn, torn, and dirty, it is time fof it to be re 
paired and cleaned. It is lawful to treat a material 
so that it may last longer, but not that it may 
seem, and be mistaken for, nothe 
better than itself. 

Graining, as work done in imi so far as 
imitation is possibli of the 
different materials is not a legi ule use of the 
fund of suggestions for design copyism—to 
be found in nature. But i sible if it is 
strictly limited to a conventional adaptation, and 
application, of the characteristic elements in 
natural things which may, or can, hints 
or subjects for design. 

In this last word lies the 
must be design, a 
imagination to evolve somethi 
the material, offering su; 
see; but never an endeavour to 
things exactly as they appear and are, 
thing repeated may seem th 


We are asked, ‘“ What is 


show le < ms ot weal 


material 


is permis 


Le used a 
whol (ue stion. It 
contriving by thought and 
things we 
repeat these 
so that the 
r that is. 


ning? Is it an 


gestions, in 
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attempt to deceive the observer? What is the 
result ? Why is it done?’ Very pertinent 
questions these! Let us find the answers. We 
are given a somewhat categorical reply. 

‘Graining is an attempt to represent the superficial 
appearance of something other than the material painted. 
It cannot deceive the observer who has a knowledge of 

oods-— it conveys to the mind the abstract idea of wood.” 

Would it not be more accurate to say that a 
representation of wood conveyed a concrete fact 
than an “abstract idea.’ Then, further, ‘it 
is used, artistically, because it conveys this idea 
of material.”” Now this is just the matter upon 
which opinions are at variance: to convey the 
idea of material which does not exist in reality 
in the appearance, substance, or presentation, 
which is the cause of that idea. What is a sham, 
a deception, a simulation, an untruth, a lie, but 
that which conveys an idea which is directly or 
indirectly contrary to reality, to truth, to fact ? 
Some of these customs, now opposed, seem to 
find their sole sanction in certain colourings of 
the contemptible and vile Machiavellian philo- 
sophy. Many of the arguments which have been 
examined are not consistent with the dictum 
laid down in the chapter on the ‘ Philosophy of 
House Painting,” wherein we are told, ‘ art means 
the act of doing work, provided the doing is 
scientific, right, and true.”’ This dictum is the 
author’s principle, but those arguments are the 
usual resort of less fervent and disinterested 
idealists. Alexander Pope is quoted to support 
eraining! 'Thus— 

First follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
From her just standard.” 


Yes, follow her practice, which is consistent with 
her principles, and remember that Keats said 
* Beauty is truth, truth beauty-—- that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.” 


The Dunciad must come to our aid as well :— 
* Art after Art goes out, and all is night; 
See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, 
Mountains of casuistry heaped o’er her head ! 
Philosophy, that leaned on heaven before, 
Shrinks to her second cause and is no more.”’ 


But to conclude. ‘The man whom Nature’s 
self had made to mock herself, and truth to imi- 
tate,’ is the man we can best do without, in the 
not of the original—in which are applied 
these words. Letustherefore be true, not imitate 
truth; act, not simulate it. None should like 
imitative “ graining,’ because no code of true 
morality can sanction, nor reason vindicate, its 
u 


ense 


se, 

The book, however, is an interesting one, and 
contains much that will be found useful. 

HvusBert C. Corvette. 








